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but they must go on buying food. Thus the demand
for food will fall off less rapidly than that for other
things as incomes begin to drop. It will also increase
less rapidly as incomes recover, since there will be no
leeway to be made up in food purchases, as there will
be for clothes.
While demand fluctuations are usually greater in
industry than in agriculture, they are partly countered
there by alterations in supply. In agriculture, as we
have seen, supply responds doubtfully to price changes,
and in peasant countries a fall in price may actually
increase supplies. As a result, a decline in demand
results in far greater price changes for agriculture than
for industry. The cycle becomes a cycle not in output,
as it does in industry, but predominantly in prices and
in profits.
There can be no doubt that farmers are worse off
because their supply does not respond to short-period
price changes as does industrial supply. If their output
fell in depressions, they would obtain a greater share
of the available income, but the community would
suffer owing to the resultant fall in real incomes.
The trouble in a depression is that industrial out-
put is contracted, not that agricultural output is
maintained.
Moreover, since agricultural output is fairly rigid
even in a period of middle length, and since its costs
are only slowly adjustable, it is especially affected by
those longer-period trends in general prices associated
with shortages or abundance in the means of payment.
Thus the " Golden Age " of British farming occurred
from 1850 to 1870, when prices were tending upwards
owing to gold discoveries in California and Australia,